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The grating shock of wrathful iron arms 

Might from our confines fright fair peace 

And make us wade even in our kindred’s blood. 
—SuHakespeareE: The Evils of Armaments 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. —Cuartes Hernrotu, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ee women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carngecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. FLETCHER! 


Henry P. Fletcher has just been appointed by 
President Hoover to attend the coming Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva in February. It is an 
excellent selection. Mr. Fletcher is a native of 
Pennsylvania, born, educated, and raised in this 
Commonwealth. After serving his country in 
secretarial positions in the diplomatic service in 
various countries, he was promoted as minister 
or ambassador, in turn, to China, Chile, Mexico, 
Belgium, and Italy. Resigning his Italian post 
in 1929, he was appointed chairman of the tariff 
commission, and he has quite recently relinquished 
that position in order to give his attention to the 
Geneva Conference. His rich experience in other 
countries and his acquaintance with world prob- 
lems as seen by him in many lands have given him 
just the right equipment for the supreme task of 
organizing international peace. 


NO INTERNATIONAL IN 1932 


It has been decided by the Trustees of the Car- 
negie Institute to postpone the next International 
Exhibition of Paintings until 1933. 


LA RUE DES QUATRE FILS DE 
MONSIEUR DOUMER 


New KeEnsIncTON, Pa. 
Dear CaRNEGIE 
In your October number you carried an article 
called ‘*The Ravages of War’’ which had for its 
eloquent theme the sacrifice of the four sons of the 
present President of France, Paul Doumer, upon the 
hateful altar of war. Seldom have I read any- 
thing more moving, more appealing to the heart. 
To my mind it is a perfect preachment for peace, 
and the message in just the form you presented it 
should be disseminated by the millions through- 
out the world. Such a tragedy is unforgivable, 
and the lesson cannot fail to strike home. 


—J. Pzarson Hiv 


FROM BABETTE’S MOTHER 


New York City 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

I wonder if you would be kind enough to send 
me a copy of your Magazine with Mr. Speicher’s 
‘<Babette’’ on the cover. 

I am Babette’s mother, and I would like to see 
the picture, especially as it is reproduced in color. 

—Mrs. B. New 


Let no pleasure tempt thee, no profit allure thee, 
no example sway thee, no persuasion move thee 
to do anything which thou knowest to be evil; 
so shalt thou always live jollily, for a good con- 
science is a continual Christmas. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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“SUSANNA’—THE POPULAR PRIZE 


ene Poi, Italian artist, won 
the Popular Prize of $200 for his 
painting, ‘Susanna,’ in the 1931 Car- 
negie Institute International Exhibi- 
tion. Although this is the eighth year 
that the Popular Prize has been offered, 
this is the first time that a European 
artist has ever received the distinction. 

The closest com- 
petitors of the prize 
painting, in the order 
of their preference, 
were: ** The Cenacle,” 
also by Alessandro 
Pomi; ‘‘Babette,’’ by 
Eugene Speicher; 
““Gypsies,’” by Old- 
rich Blazicek; ‘‘The 
House of Gerberoy: 
Evening,’’ by Henri 
Eugéne Le Sidaner; 
and “Summer, New 
York,’’ by Leon 
Kroll. 

The award was 
based on the votes 
of visitors to the Ex- 
hibition during a 
two-week period. 
Each visitor was 
given a ballot and 
asked to vote for the 
painting in the Ex- 
hibition which he 
liked the best. All 
the paintings in the show, with the 
exception of eleven, were eligible for 
the Prize. The object of the Prize, 
offered by the Fine Arts Committee, is 
to stimulate interest in the Exhibition 
and to encourage visitors to express 
their opinions after their own cinliehs 
of criticism. 

_ Alessandro Pomi, who is represented 
in all the important Italian exhibitions, 
studied at the Academy in Venice under 
Ettore Tito. While still a boy, he at- 
tracted attention with his skillful 
drawings of heads and figures. This 


SUSANNA 


By ALEssANDRO Pomi 


skill brought him an invitation to 
exhibit at the Pesaro Gallery in Milan. 
Since then he has exhibited in nearly 
all the Venetian Internationals and his 
works hang in the galleries of Rome, 
Milan, Turin, and Verona. 

Signor Pomi first exhibited at a Car- 
negie International in 1923, when he 
was represented by 
one painting. In 1924, 
1925, and 1926 he 
was again invited and 
in 1929 he had three 
canvases to his credit. 
This year he showed 
two. 

‘*Susanna,’’ the 
painting which was 
awarded the Popular 
Prize, is done in the 
vigorous yet carefully 
executed manner 
which is characteris- 
tic of the artist. The 
colors are warm and 
clear; the figure is 
beautifully posed. He 
has caught a feeling 
of youthful spon- 
taneity and charm 
which he has con- 
vincingly reproduced 
in the painting. This 
picture was purchased 
by a Pittsburgher. 

The Popular Prize has been awarded 
annually since its establishment in 1924. 
In the first year Malcolm Parcell won 
the Popular Prize for his ‘‘Portrait of 
My Mother’ and again in 1925 for 
his “‘Portrait Group,’’ in 1926 Leopold 
Seyffert’s “Silver and Rose’’ received 
it, in 1927 Gari Melchers’ ‘‘The Hun- 
ters,’ in 1928 Edmund C. Tarbell’s 
‘Margery and Little Edmund,”’ in 1929 


James Chapin’s ‘‘Emmet, George, and 


Ella Marvin,’’ and last year it again 
went to Leopold Seyffert for his **Por- 
trait of Marion Eckhart.”’ 
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WORMWOOD AND GALL 
A Review of John K. Winkler’s ‘‘Incredible Carnegie’’ 


r is a wonder how these manuscripts 
of detraction ever get themselves 
published. It is more of a wonder why 
people read them—unless in the case of 
the critic where he must take them up 
of necessity in order to hasten their 
entrance into oblivion. 

Mr. Winkler’s opening sentence is 
meant to be a tour de force. “‘Andrew 
Carnegie,”’ says he, “I suspect, was the 
greediest little gentleman ever created.”’ 

In that sentence we have Mr. Wink- 
ler’s whole book. If Mr. Carnegie ever 
had any value as an office boy, a teleg- 
rapher, a railroad superintendent, a 
manufacturer of steel rails, a philan- 
thropist, a human being—if he ever 
had any virtue which would entitle 
him to the respect of his neighbors and 
the admiration of the world, Mr. 
Winkler has cast him down and shat- 
tered him, and then goes upon a search 
for just the right kind of slime under 
which to bury the remains. 

Mr. Carnegie, he relates upon the 
same page, in his infancy ate two 
spoonfuls of porridge where other 
children were satisfied with one. And 
then this: “Carnegie was the most 
cruel taskmaster American industry has 
ever known.”’ Then the author makes a 
real discovery. Mr. Carnegie, he says 
laughed, but laughed only that he 
might find the way into the other man’s 
pocketbook! And how Mr. Winkler 
does love to put new interpretations 
upon Carnegie’s career! His subject, 
he says, enjoyed the friendship of the 
world’s greatest men—Gladstone, Mor- 
ley, Rosebery, Matthew Arnold—but 
only because that was good for business. 
Nowhere is there any recognition of a 
lively wit, a charming personality, a 
tender friend, a thoughtful lover of his 
race; but on the contrary Mr. Winkler 
writes of him as nothing but a sordid, 
grasping, vain, foolish, coxcomb sort 


(Vanguard Press) 


of a man, tricky in business, disloyal in 
friendship, and giving away his money 
only to create memorials to himself, 
Of literary style in this book there is 
none. The method is that of a lawyer 
who sets out to convict a man before a 
jury. The book can have no other pur- 
pose than to destroy in the mind of the 
world the image of one who, first as a 
business man, acquired a great fortune, 
and then, as a philanthropist, gave nine 
tenths of that fortune away during his 
lifetime in ways that have enriched the 
spiritual life of men and women and 
children in every quarter of the globe. 

‘He belonged,’” says Elihu Root, “‘to 
that great race of nation builders who 
have made the development of America 
the wonder of the world.”’ 

On this subject of creating monv- 
ments to himself. I was with him at 
Skibo Castle on a certain occasion when 
a delegation of men came to see him 
from the town of Wick—the northern- 
most human settlement of Scotland. They 
told us of a tradition that a bold Wick 
fisherman set his sail westward long 
before Leif Ericsson sailed from Nor- 
way, and that this unnamed Wick man 
reached the coast of North America and 
lived and died there. Be that as it may, 
these gentlemen asked Mr. Carnegie for 
a library for their community. This 
request was immediately granted. Then 
the chairman said, ‘‘We shall of course 
call it the Carnegie Library.” And Mr. 
Carnegie replied, ‘‘No—you will call it 
simply, The Town of Wick Library.’ 
That is its name to this day. And when 
the Carnegie Institute was named, it 
was his trustees—men like Andrew W. 
Mellon and James H. Reed—who named 
it, not he. 

Moreover, of the twenty-six libraries 
in Pennsylvania provided by him, —_ 
bear his name. On the other hand, 
the State of Oregon, where there are 
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twenty-four Carnegie libraries, only four 
carry the donor's name. Of the many 
libraries in our large cities which Mr. 
Carnegie made possible, those in Pitts- 
burgh, San Antonio, Nashville, and At- 
lanta alone placed his name in their title. 

I recall also an incident which illus- 
trates not only the benevolence but the 
wisdom which guided the benevolence 
of all these Carnegie philanthropies. 
I was with him one day when an eloquent 
spokesman asked him to provide funds 
for the musical education in Italy of a 
young woman who was said by her 
champion to possess a marvelous voice 
which would in time make her the queen 
of grand opera. Instantly Mr. Carnegie 
said No. He could not take up individ- 
ual cases. That would bring confusion. 
That would be like throwing money to 
the fishes. But he would create a school 
of music in the Pittsburgh institutions, 
where every girl with a marvelous voice 
would have the opportunity of becom- 
ing a queen of grand opera. And in the 
course of time we had our school of 
the fine arts, where they teach music 
in all its branches—as well as painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and the drama. 
And hundreds of men and women have 
goue out from that school with their 
natural talents developed so that many 
of them are already prominent and 
reaching the top in their varied spheres. 

Mr. Winkler’s devastating book 
emphasizes Mr. Carnegie’s habit of 
exciting an active rivalry among his 
mill foremen for enlarged production 
and tells how his eye dwelt happily 
upon the statement of growing net 
earnings. All this is true, and it might 
have been said as a tribute to the com- 
mon sense of the man. In that habit we 
find the essential mark of any man who 
aims at success. But the author has not 
in any part of his plan of writing at- 
tempted to identify these attributes as 
the guiding policy of all great business 
enterprises. He describes them, on the 
contrary, as the qualities of a grasping 
and avaricious soul; and all through the 
book we behold the image of Mr. Car- 
negie as a man who is washing his 


hands with invisible soap, and gloating 
over his increasing wealth with a 
miser’s insane glee. 

The quarrel with Mr. Frick brings 
Mr. Winkler himself into the attitude 
of invisible soap and gloating eyes. It 
was rich picking for him. The quarrel 
was unfortunate, and it evoked regret 
from mutual friends everywhere. But 
it was the logical end of a partnership 
in which two great and dominating 
spirits clashed on a question of policy, 
each deeming his own way best, and 
neither willing to yield his fixed 
opinions, until the unbearable atmos- 
phere of dissension required them to 
separate. But Mr. Winkler’s purpose 
blinded his eyes to this situation, and 
he can see in the episode nothing but 
Mr. Carnegie’s sane of what he 
implies was a superior genius in Mr. 
Frick. 

There is thus in this wretched book 
no revelation of discerning authorship, 
no evidence of a generous mind seeking 
for interpretative facts, no obvious en- 
deavor to produce the portrait of a great 
man with his virtues and defects set 
forth in the candid spirit which should 
control a fair biography. It is not this. 
For example, Mr. Carnegie said, at a 
dinner given by him to his associates, 
that he would suggest as his epitaph 
these words: ‘Here lies one who knew 
how to get around him men who were 
cleverer than himself.’’ It was said in 
a spirit of bantering humor, but it was 
none the less the generous tribute of 
an employer to his faithful and efficient 
followers. It was of the same texture 
of appreciation with that other state- 
ment which he made to me: ‘‘Let fire 
or flood destroy my plants, but give me 
my organization, and in six months I 
shall be at work again.’’ Mr. Winkler 
is incapable of seeing the controlling 
force of these acknowledgments. On 
the contrary, he uses the joking epitaph 
on the last page of his book to sustain 
his argument that Mr. Carnegie, to the 
final moment of his life, was a sly, 
calculating creature who somehow 
or other was able to hoodwink his 
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dearest friends and enrich himself 
through their supine and pliant sub- 
mergence to his devious schemes. 

But there must be money in writing 
these vulturelike books which prey on 
the vitals of successful men. Lincoln 
has suffered under the same attacks, and 
Mr. Winkler has written in this same 
detractive style of Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Rockefeller. There must be money in 
it; and the book recalls Philip Falcon- 
bridge’s speech in King John: 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And say, There is no sin but to be rich; 


And, being rich, my virtue then shall be, 
To say, There is no vice but beggary. 


5: HuC. 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in im- 
mediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 

-but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let’s make 
our wills accordingly. 


A LIBRARY FRIENDSHIP 


HE CaRNEGIE Liprary of Pittsburgh 

lost one of its oldest and most loyal 
friends in the death of Edward Gerard 
Saunders, whose end came on October 
30, after an automobile accident. Born 
in Bahia, Brazil, some seventy-nine 
years ago, one of the sons of a promi- 
nent English merchant, he received his 
education in England at the famous 
Westminster School, serving also as 
chorister at Westminster Abbey, as he 
afterward fondly recalled. After at- 
taining his majority, he became en- 
gaged in business in Brazil and Argen- 
tina, and finally came to Pittsburgh in 
1895, the very year the Carnegie Li- 
brary opened. 

Mr. Saunders, inspired with the 
typical scholar’s love of research, found 
time almost daily to work in the Refer- 
ence Department of the Library, his 
chosen field being that of comparative 
philology. But his interest could not 
be entirely confined to his own studies, 
for he lent a sympathetic attention to 
each new activity of the Library, and 
felt a pride even in the appearance of 
the building. He took great interest in 
the Library School and always went 
to the commencement exercises. He 
felt grieved that so important an oc- 
casion as Founder’s Day, the celebra- 
tion of which he always attended, 
should find the Reference Department 
undecorated. It therefore became his 
annual custom to send on that day a 
large bouquet of roses to be placed on 
the Reference desk. He always said 
that this was a little expression of his 
gratitude to Mr. Carnegie for having 
founded the Library. 

Mr. Saunders is mourned by many 
friends, especially in Episcopal church 
circles, where he was very active dur- 
ing all his years in Pittsburgh, and no 
one can ever fill his place in the Refer- 
ence Department of the Library. 


A library ‘should be i plac into which you can 


be flung at any time an 
pasturage. 


you will find your own 


—STANLEY BALDWIN 
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THE MARTHA HORNBOSTEL 
COLLECTION OF CASHMERE SHAWLS 


By Henry HorNBOSTEL 


The late Mrs. Henry Hornbostel owned a collection of Cashmere shawls of rare value and great 


beauty which had been gathered in her family through three generations. 


Mr. Hornbostel has now 


generously presented them to the Carnegie Institute, where it will be one of two such collections in 


the United States—Cincinnati claiming the distinction of possessing the other. 


These shawls, in 


spite of their great antiquity, are in good condition and well represent the different designs and styles 


of the glorious period in which they were woven. 


Mr. Hornbostel has written a descriptive back- 


ground for the collection, which will lend much interest to an artistic appreciation of these exquisite 
examples of early weaving. The shawis are now on exhibit in the Hall of Useful Arts. | 


CasHMERE shawls 
were first intro- 
duced into Europe 
by Napoleon I 
after his cam- 
paign in Egypt, 
where he dis- 
covered their 
beauty and 
brought many 
of them to 
France. They 
became the 
fashion 
among the women of the Em- 


LITTLE WITH UNDERWOOD 
COURTESY OF BULLETIN-INDEX 


pire, and in a short time no royal 
wardrobe in England, France, or 
Austria was complete without 
the fortunate possession of these 


tern. 


shawls of marvelous 
design, and color. 

Like all fashions this one too 
passed away. Luckily, however, 
these precious fabrics were not 
destroyed, but were carefully 
put away or sold to the aris- 
tocracy, who preserved them as 
priceless heirlooms. 

About 1900 they again ap- 
peared and ever since have been 
sought by collectors and decora- 
tors, for their unexcelled crafts- 
manship has never been equaled 
in the history of the loom. 

Cashmere shawls were manu- 
factured in the Beautiful Vale of 
Cashmere, a country of Asia, 
situated north of Punjab among 
the Himalayas 5,000 feet above 


texture, 


the level of the sea. It is a vast plateau 
of great fertility and wonderful climate, 
surrounded by snow-capped mountains, 
forming a natural fortification. On its 
foothills are found the sheep, both 
domestic and wild, which bear the fine 
wool used in these shawls. 

The most important manufacture of 
Cashmere shawls was in the reign of 
Akbar, about 1556, but even at that 
time they had reached a stage of per- 
fection which suggests that they were 
of great merit as early as the fifteenth 


WHITE CASHMERE SHAWL 
Corner shows detail of pat- 
Probable date, 
The mate is in South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London. 


1570. 
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century. In 1846 this most beautiful 
and lovely region was desolated by war, 
tyranny, and famine, brought about by 
military and political cajolery. Later 
the Persian government put a duty on 
the importation of Cashmere shawls, 
so that the embroidered shawls of their 
own manufacture might come into more 
general use. All these causes have com- 
bined to crush an artistic and happy race 
and their marvelous industry; and there- 
fore these rare old shawls are indeed 
treasures to be cherished and rever- 
enced by all who know and appreciate 
beauty. 

Our word shaw! is derived from the 
native appellation of the garment, 
schal. The fleece of both the domestic 
and the wild sheep is used. In removing 
the fleece, great care is taken to sepa- 
rate the wool from the hair, for only 
the soft, delicate wool next to the skin, 
which corresponds to the down of the 
eider duck, is used for the shawls. This 
wool is called pasham, and is taken 
from the animal by combing. Soap is 
never used in cleansing for it makes the 


CASHMERE SHAWL—Embroidered edges and center 
red predominating. 


sewn in. Unusual pattern, 


wool harsh and hard. Husked rice, 
steeped in cold water until it becomes 
soft, is mixed with this wool. It is 
then carefully guarded from dust in 
earthenware jars until required for the 
spinning wheel. 

Girls begin to spin at about the 
age of ten, and 100,000 women were 
employed in the occupation in Cash- 
mere. 

After selecting the pattern, the yarn 
is penne according to the size of 
shawl and then put in the hands of the 
dyer. If the ele of the shawl is to be 
plain, the finest wool yarn is set aside 
for the center; the second grade, to- 
gether with the third grade of wool 
yarn, is reserved for the embroidery 
and sent to the dyer. The coarser wool 
is used for the embroidery and gives it 
a raised appearance. The dyer prepares 
the yarn by steeping it in cold water 
that has been tinted. About sixty-four 
tints are possible, and these are derived 
from cochineal, indigo, logwood, car- 
themus, and saffron. The occupation of 
the dyer was invariably hereditary. 

The yarn is then arranged 


for the warp and for the 


weft. Machines used for the 
weaving are much like all 
looms of antiquity. Silk is 
generally used for the warp 
on the border of the shawl, 
because it shows the colors 
better and strengthens the 
border of the cloth. When 
the border is worked on a 
separate loom, it is joined 
with such nicety that it is 
difficult to detect the union. 
Shawls were always made in 
pairs and an ordinary pair 
would occupy three weavers 
eighteen to twenty months. 
The shawls are cleansed by 
washing in clear cold water, 
using soap very cautiously 
and to white parts only. 
Colored shawls are dried in 
the shade and calendered 
very much the same as is 
done today. They were man- 
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ufactured completely as one 
piece of woven cloth or 
made in separate pieces and 
sewn together. Later, as 
these shawls began to show 
wear, they were cut up into 
patterns and carefully sewn 
together to produce a new 
shawl. These built-up 
shawls are the shawls which 
now appear in collections, 
for few of the original com- 
lete shawls from the early 
oon of Cashmere exist. 

The so-called India shawl, 
made in Punjab and in the 
mountainous regions of 
India a century ago, are 
much coarser and are not so 
soft as the Cashmere shawl. 
They were made of many 
small pieces marvelously em- 
broidered and sewn together 
very much like the early 
American patchwork quilt. 
Still later India prepared the 
camel’s hair shawl, using the soft 
fleecy wool of the camel. These shawls 
in no way Can compare with the Cash- 
mere shawls, but are most interesting in 
design, for they represent the Barock 
period of Indian and Persian art. 

To satisfy the demand for these 
shawls, England wove them with their 
machine looms and produced the famous 
Paisley shawl; as did France. But these 
shawls area poor imitation of the antique 
shawls both of Cashmere and of India. 
Their coloring is dull and their character 
plainly shows they are machine-made. 

There are thirteen shawls in the 
Martha Hornbostel Collection, ten of 
Cashmere and three of India. Of the 
Cashmere shawls, three are perfect 
one-piece garments of woven cloth; 
four have been sewn together, as was 
the method of that time; and three are 
Cashmere shawls built up with parts of 
other shawls in such a way as to make 
them complete. The smaller golden- 
colored one is of great antiquity and 
dates before the period of Akbar; but 
the one outstanding shaw] of the col- 


INDIA SHAWL—Quarter of design showing 
influence of Barock period. 


Red in tone. 


lection is the white one with red em- 
broidery (illustrated). Two of these 
were made. One is in this collection 
and the other is one of the great treasures 
of the South Kensington Museum in 
London. Of the two, the one in this 
collection is perfect and, although 4 x 8 
feet in size, is so soft and delicate that 
it can be drawn through a finger ring. 

Most of this information was gathered 
from documents in libraries, and es- 
pecially from a very worthy book ‘‘Old 
Cashmere Shawls,’ by Margaret R. 
King, published in 1892 in Cincinnati, 
to be found in the Congressional Li- 
brary in Washington. A 1921 reprint 
of this little volume can also be seen 
in the Art Reference division of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
romance and history surrounding the 

ople of Cashmere and the manu- 
acture of their shawls is similar to that 
of many other happy and artistic races 
of the Orient—similar because they 
were all destroyed by wars of avarice, 
loot, and political trickery. 
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By CHaRLEs HEINROTH 


Organist and Director of Music at the Carnegie Institute 


A DISCRIMINAT- 
ING Observer 
viewing the noble 
facade of the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute building 
will note as a 
conspicuous fea- 
ture four statues, 
representative of 
science, litera- 
ture, and the 
arts, thus beauti- 
fully and delicately alluding to the 
purpose of the edifice. It is the chief 
human touch in the admirable, har- 
monious design. Being a Renaissance 
building, it is altogether appropriate 
that four Renaissance leaders should be 
chosen as the personal embodiment of 
their respective spheres of culture; and 
as the observer ponders further, he will 
readily concede the wisdom of the archi- 
tect in selecting Shakespeare to be the 
emblematic presentation of the highest 
achievement in modern literature; he 
will also commend Galileo to be the 
fitting choice for science. Some op- 
position might develop in regard to 
Michelangelo's standing for the repre- 
sentative accomplishment in painting, 
there being advocates who insist that 
the honor be bestowed upon Raphael 
or Rembrandt. Michelangelo, how- 
ever, was not only a painter but a sculp- 
tor and architect as well; and according 
to Renaissance ideals, the man of highest 
culture was not a specialist in one line 
but the one who excelled in many; it 
must be admitted, though, that by this 
standard Leonardo da Vinci would be 
the more ideal symbol of the Renais- 
sance. Still the power, the great force, 
and the penetrating character which 
mark Michelangelo rank him indisput- 
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ably as the most formidable figure in 
hisrealm. They fully justify his choice. 

It is with Bach as the representative 
of music where the most serious ques- 
tioning would be encountered. Why 
Bach? 

Well, it will be seen that it had to be 
a leader of the Renaissance to parallel 
the other three of the quartet. Bach 
marks the culmination of the Renais- 
sance movement in Germany; Handel, 
in England. So it would rest between 
the two. Bach is the first of the greatest 
musicians of all time. Why? Music 
has given three great single things to 
the world: the fugue as perfected by 
Bach, the symphony by Beethoven, and 
the music drama as originated and per- 
fected by Wagner. The fugue is the 
most ingenious, most logical, and 
esthetically considered the highest of 
the contrapuntal forms. It is the 
largest and most concentrated musical 
form dealing with one theme; the one 
capable of the greatest climaxes and 
the highest flights of grandeur. Bach 
left the finest, the most characteristic, 
the most versatile examples, so as 
practically to exhaust the possibilities 
of the form. This alone entitles him to 
a place as one of the greatest musicians 
of all time. Besides, he was the first 
great modern musician, working with 
our modern scales and harmonic system, 


which he did a great deal to deter- 
mine and clarify. There is no liver 
force in music today than Bach, the 


oldest musician in the general active 
repertoire of the day. His position in 
music is much like Abraham's in re- 
ligion. Father Abraham is venerated 
by the three greatest religious bodies 
in the world—Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans; in like manner Bach 
is revered as the father of our present 
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musical dispensation. All like to base 
their theory upon him—from the ro- 
mantic composers to the modern French 
and Russian schools—and acknowledge 
him as the source and bourne of their 
inspiration. There is no doubt that in 
Bach we recognize the mightiest brain 
active in music, the profoundest, sin- 
cerest force in musical creation. A con- 
temporary said: “‘Others do as the 
tones wish, but he makes the tones do 
his bidding.’” He had at the height 
of his career a greater command over 
tones than anyone that has ever lived, 
and this was at his beck and call when 
silently engaged at his desk or when 
improvising at an instrument—he im- 
provised a real six-part fugue on an 
original theme of Frederick the Great, 
which the king handed him on the 
spur of the moment—one of the three 
greatest tours de force recorded in 
musical history. 

Bach and Handel were twin peaks on 
the musical firmament. At their great- 
est they were not active in the same 
fields, consequently they did not over- 
lap or compete but rather completed 
each other. Each said what the other 
left unsaid, so there can be no real basis 
of comparison in their actual work, 
only in the spirit. They both reached 
sublime heights in their religious music; 
although, because his treatment was 
more versatile, Bach reached greater 
depths and greater breadth. 

Handel was one of the ten greatest 
musicians. He marked the first great 
climax of Italian opera, now considered 
dramatically obsolete. Musical his- 
tory celebrates him as the master of the 
Oratorio, now on the wane. Handel's 
greatest admirer was Beethoven; but 
the admiration had no productive re- 
sults. Handel founded no school. His 
works are still where he left them—he 
is the last and greatest of a line which 
had no successors. They were not the 
foundation or the point of departure 
of new developments, as Bach’s works 
were. Handel stopped when the practi- 
cal necessities of thought were fulfilled. 
Bach was fascinated by the problemati- 


cal, the theoretical beyond the practical 
—an attraction for the exploitation of 
introspective emotions, for individual- 
istic expression, for a _ progressive, 
logical sequence of ideas, of character 
delineation. His manner of organic 
development could be transferred to all 
styles and periods. He profoundly 
affected the romantic and the modern 
movements, as witness Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Brahms, Reger, Debussy, 
and even Stravinsky. He is peculiarly 
the musician's musician. 

If all this is so, why the argument on 
Bach? The fact is, there is no musician 
who occasions so distinct and wide a 
cleavage, nor one so uneven; his de- 
tractors being numerically strong, his 
admirers qualitatively strong. To the 
great mass Bach is still anenigma. The 
reason is this: he chose to express him- 
self in a complex idiom. He is a poly- 
phonic master; that is, in the pre- 
ponderant number of his works he 
employs a manner of combining a num- 
ber of independent melodic strands of 
equal importance, which naturally are 
more difficult to follow and comprehend 
for the ordinary listener. It can easily 
be explained in an untechnical way. 
Have you ever tried to think of two 
things at the same time? Not furtively, 
or the one subconsciously; but giving 
your undivided attention to two differ- 
ent things? In polyphony you have to, 
and not only two, but three, four, five, 
six; although Stravinsky now claims 
that four is practically the limit the 
human mind can take in simultaneously. 
This of course requires practice, much 
concentration, penetration, and quick 
analytical powers. Bach's contrapuntal 
music requires a keen discrimination, 
a good ear, and well-developed intellec- 
tual grasp. Therefore, it stands to 
reason that nature has limited the 
number of Bach admirers. But those 
who have these qualifications find in- 
expressible riches; it explains effectu- 
ally why the greatest Bach enthusiasts 
are found among the professional mu- 
sicians. It explains why Schumann 
called the Well-tempered Clavichord his 
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daily bread, and Bach his musical bible. 
Why Chopin preparing for a concert 
would not practice his own music but 
the Well-tempered Clavichord. Why 
Mendelssohn, when inaugurating the 
Bach cult, conducted all his rehearsals 
from memory. Why Debussy was con- 
strained to write: ‘Let us give a moment 
to the works of Johann Sebastian Bach 

the charitable god to whom all mu- 
sicians should offer a prayer before they 
sit down to their work that he may 
save them from ‘sin’ and guard them 
from mediocrity—that colossal work 
which we do not thoroughly know yet, 
and in which can be found all music— 
from a capricious rhapsody to wonderful 
religious effusions which have never 
been surpassed. It will be in vain to 
look for an error in taste in Bach, either 
in the ‘Preludes,’ where the surest 
fantasy plays without effort with the 
rules of the strict setting; or in the 
‘Passions,’ the beauty of which has 
the austere quality of a majestical 
forest.”’ 

Were I born with ears and no under- 
standing, I would hear music but lose 
its greatest moments—and nearly all 
of Bach. No, it was not a mistake to 
place Bach on one of the two pedestals 
flanking the entrance to Carnegie Music 
Hall. It was a wise choice. 


THE BYERS COLLECTION 
OF PAINTINGS 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mrs. J. 

Denniston Lyon, Mr. E. M. Byers, 
and Mr. J. Frederic Byers, the Byers 
collection of paintings will be shown 
at the Carnegie Institute beginning 
January 7. In its representative range 
and artistic value this is considered to 
be the most important collection of 
paintings in Pittsburgh. 

While a number of the paintings in 
the collection have been lent to the 
Institute for exhibitions in past years, 
this will be the first time that the col- 
lection has been presented to the public 
practically as a unit. 


The paintings were assembled by the 
father of the present lenders, the late 
Alexander McBurney Byers (1827-1900), 
a commanding figure in the industrial, 
civic, and artistic life of Pittsburgh. 

The collection includes paintings by 
Van Dyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, Franz 
Hals, Gainsborough, Constable, Mor- 
land, Romney, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Corot, Turner, and many others. 

This initial exhibition of the collec- 
tion of paintings will continue until 
March 15, 1932, and the Carnecie 
Macazine for January will carry a 
an illustrated account of it. 


1931 ENROLLMENT AT 
CARNEGIE TECH 


HY times have not affected the 
number of students attending col- 
lege, if one may judge by the fall registra- 
tion at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The enrollment for the first 
semester is approximately the same as 
that of the previous year with a dis- 
tinct increase in engineering courses. 

A sharp decline has been noticeable 
in the evening and part-time classes. 
This decrease is to be expected as many 
of those who attend evening classes are 
without employment and naturally 
hesitate to undertake a long educational 
program unless there is some assurance 
of their being able to remain in this 
district. 

The comparative registration is as 
follows: 

1930 1931 

College of Engineering . . . 691 747 
College of Industries. 279 283 
Freshmen (Colleges of Engineering 

and Industries ) Po osu) 4. cee 398 
College of Fine Arts : 611 605 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie Col- 


lege 5 487 
Carnegie Library School. 33 


2,553 
3,017 


Total Enrollment in Day Classes 
Night and Part-time Enrollment 


; 2, 547 

. 4,030 
Music—once admitted to the soul—becomes a 

sort of spirit, and never dies. 

—BuLWwER 
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ENGLISH HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


By Sir Harry Brittain 


At the annual celebration of Carnegie Day in Music Hall by the faculty and students of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, with President Baker presiding, Sir Harry Brittain delivered the address 
from which we are glad to spies this condensed report. A barrister-at-law, a journalist and publicist, 


vice president of the Englis 


-speaking Union, a trustee of Washington Manor House at Sulgrave, and 


author of several books on the War, he is one of England’s most distinguished citizens. The audience 
greatly enjoyed his intimate and friendly tone and gave many manifestations of their appreciation of the 
idea of international good-will. The Treaty of Ghent to which Sir Harry made reference provided for 
the settlement of disputed boundaries between the United States and Canada and for the restoration 
of all conquests, thus establishing peace with Great Britain after the War of 1812. | 


AttTHouGH | have 
crossed the At- 
lantic very many 
times, I had not 
had the good for- 
tune until last 
week to visit 
Pittsburgh; that 
visit was made 
in connection 
with your Inter- 
national Confer- 
ence on Bitumin- 
ous Coal which took place under the 
residency of my very able and charming 
Friend, Dr. Thomas S. Baker, an ideal 
chairman. Pittsburgh’s welcome was 
so whole-hearted and cordial that | 
readily come back to you again this 
morning to say a few words on my long 
and delightful association with the 
citizens of Uncle Sam. 

Though it is doubtless true to say 
that much of the keenest pleasure in 
life comes from anticipation, yet with- 
out its recollections life would be a poor 
affair. An old philosopher surely had 
this in mind when he hazarded the state- 
ment that ‘‘Memory is the only Para- 
dise out of which man can never be 
driven.’’ This morning, then, I shall 
dwell upon a few of the many happy 
memories which have linked me up in 
a humble way with this great country 
and its citizens. 

Perhaps nothing has done more than 
the amazing development of radio to 
clarify one nation to the other. In 
1931 we can eliminate the Atlantic and 


through the air can talk in a quiet, 
intimate manner of our joys and sor- 
rows, and appreciate something of our 
common diffiealties. 

During childhood’s days, I had the 
vaguest possible ideas of the United 
States, ideas no doubt as vague as those 
held by many American children con- 
cerning the character and the constit- 
uent parts of the far-flung British 
Empire. But during my Oxford days 
I came into contact with Harvard—and 
then I began to learn something. 

A year or two later, in July, 1902, to 
be exact, a little band, some dozen 
Americans and Englishmen, brought 
into being the Pilgrims Club. I was duly 
appointed honorary secretary and for 
the next eighteen years, first as secretary 
and then as chairman, had the privilege 
of steering the British branch and of 
working in the closest possible harmony 
with the American section which was 
formed in New York a few months 
afterward. 

This work with and for the Pilgrims 
will always be one of my happiest 
memories, for it brought me into touch 
with many angles of American life and 
many an outstanding figure in recent 
American history. 

Since its foundation on either side ot 
the Atlantic, the Pilgrims have fur- 
nished the platform from which the 
incoming ambassadors have made their 
first address to the citizens of John Bull 
and Uncle Sam respectively, and a 
wondrous line of men we have wel- 
comed to the Court of St. James. 
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Among the very many guests we 
welcomed in London, none, I think, 
was more popular than that prince of 
humorists, Mark Twain—notwithstand- 
ing the opinion widely held over here 
to the contrary, we really do appreciate 
humor and sometimes even evolve 
jokes ourselves. 

One joke appeared—I admit uncon- 
sciously—on the arrival of our guest. 
His visit coincided with the great race 
week at Ascot, together with an event 
fortunately unique in Ascot’s history 


—the theft of one of the major racing. 


trophies from the grandstand. The 
juxtaposition of the dual announcement 
on the posters of an evening paper read, 

“Mark Twain Arrives, Ascot Gold Cup 
Stolen,” much to the amusement of 
ourselves and our guest, who made it 
the text for an inimitable speech. 

I saw much of Mark Twain on that 
visit. He liked my old house which 
nestles up in the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey, and many a happy hour we 
spent together. Before he left, he gave 
me his portrait, bearing a charming 
inscription and across the top, written 
in white ink, this sentence, “To be 
good is noble; to teach others how to be 
good is nobler still—and less trouble.”’ 

Both in the United States and Great 
Britain considerable preparations were 
made to celebrate the centenary of the 
Treaty of Ghent and as chairman of the 
International Committee, I came over 
more than once to get in touch with 
friends in the United States and also 
at Ottawa, where a Canadian com- 
mittee was formed, but the World War 
intervened and pulverized most of our 
plans. The British committee, how- 
ever, put through one project in the 
purchase of Sulgrave Manor, the an- 
cestral home of the Washingtons. 

As one of its first trustees it fell to 
my lot to take part in the picturesque 
little ceremony when we solemnly 
handed over the keys to that great 
ambassador, Walter Hines Page. 

In the years that have followed, this 
old Northampton Manor House has 
been carefully restored and is now as 


it was in the days of Lawrence Wash- 
ington. Both within and without, it 
is entirely in keeping with the atmos- 
phere of the seventeenth century, and 
the quiet restfulness of its old English 
garden appeals to all who make this 
pilgrimage into rural England. 

When the United States joined us in 
the War, I felt that I should like to do 
some little concrete = for the boys 
of Uncle Sam, and so I founded the 
American Officers Club, of which I 
acted as chairman until hostilities were 
ended and the last of the American 
officers had returned home. 

During the year 1918 an American 
Labor Mission made its way to Europe 
and I was asked by our government to 
act as their host and escort them along 
the fighting front. After a couple of 
weeks in England I took them across 
the Channel, through the British lines, 
and then along to the French; and then 
paid our respects to General Pershing, 
at American General Headquarters. 

They were a good lot of boys, and 
when I said goodby to them at Liver- 
pool, their leader, who had an iron 


grip, taking me by the hand, said as 


his au revoir, ‘‘Shake, Sir Harry, shake 
—you’re no Englishman; you're a 
regular Yank.’ 

My first association with the air 
goes back to 1907 when on the plains 
of Le Mans in France I first met that 
great pioneer, Wilbur Wright. Since 
than I have followed every move. A 
most vivid recollection is the welcome 
at the House of Commons of your 
gallant Colonel Lindbergh after his 
historic flight across the Atlantic; and 
now we look forward to the day in the 
near future when a regular transatlantic 
service will be organized. The pioneers 
have already done their work. We, 
the Americans and the British, have a 
splendid chance to make the air safe 
for civilization. Our pilots, machines, 
and engines are unsurpassed; our tech- 
nical skill second to none. Let us see 
to it that this great inheritance is used 
for the linking up the nations of the 
world in peace and prosperity. 
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If on this visit I have been nearly 
killed by kindness, as indeed is the case, 
all I can say is that it is a very wonder- 
ful death. 

May I express the hope that some of 
you who sit here will, in your turn, 
pay a visit to my own little island. 

Come over and see something of our 
ancient Cities, our great centers of sport, 
the myriad attractions of London, and 
last but not least, our peaceful country- 
side which will impress upon you the 
real soul of England. 

We can offer you unforgettable days 
to be spent in exploring the very be- 
ginnings of your history—our mutual 


history. We can take you to shrines 
forever sacred wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. We can show you 
the little villages and the homesteads 
from which have gone out the fore- 
bears of many who have made and 
molded your great United States— 
homesteads cherished affectionately 
under English guardianship. 

Come over then to the old country 
and let us have the opportunity of re- 
turning in some small i the splen- 
did hospitality which so many of us 
have enjoyed in this wondrous warm- 
hearted land of yours—the United States 
of America. 


DR. HEINROTH’S DEPARTURE 


r. CHarLes Hernrotn, for twenty- 
five years organist and director of 
Music of the Carnegie Institute, goes 
to the College of the City of New York 
the first of next February as professor 
and head of the department of music, 


to succeed Professor Samuel Baldwin. 
Dr. Heinroth’s entire life has been 
consecrated to music, the fruits of which 
have been an international reputation in 
the organ world. In his student days he 
gave immediate promise of a brilliant 
future, a prophecy which he has emi- 
nently justified ever since. His piano 
technique he gained under Arthur Fried- 
heim, famous pupil of Liszt; harmony 
under Max Spicker; organ and counter- 
point under John White; and violoncello 
with Victor Herbert. When only eigh- 
teen years of age he held the high posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Brooklyn. 
This envied post he relinquished to go 
to Munich to study at the Royal Aca- 
demy under the great Joseph von Rhein- 
berger, and later under Otto Hieber. 
From Germany he returned at the age 
of twenty-two to New York to accept 
the directorship of music at the Church 
of the Ascension. Thence he went to the 


National Conservatory to act as principal 
instructor in organ. With this impressive 
history of musical achievement, he came 
to the Carnegie Institute in 1907, where 
he has played regularly twice each week 
ever since to audiences which have filled 
the Carnegie Music Hall. His programs 
have covered a great wealth oF musical 
history. While they have always em- 
braced some of the standard classics of 
organ music, he has not hesitated to 
adapt good music from other fields when 
it was worthy of the interest of the 
musician. 

In his years of service here he has given 
over sixteen hundred recitals in Carnegie 
Music Hall, and cach year he has de- 
livered a course of public lectures on the 
great composers. During his long resi- 
dence in Pittsburgh he has become one 
of the most beloved men in the com- 
munity. He has endeared himself to a 
wide circle not only through his beauti- 
ful playing but through his sincere and 
delightful personality. His resignation 
from the Carnegie Institute brings deep 
regret to the people of Pittsburgh, and 
they will continue to follow with the 
greatest interest the career of Pittsburgh's 
gifted organist in New York. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


ASON, We are sO 
happy here, in 
our Garden of 

Gold. I wonder 

sometimes why 

more of our 

American people 

do not seek the 

simple life of the 
country, where 
they can draw 
their sustenance 
from the earth.” 

‘‘It might be 
much better for 
them, Penelope, to 
do so. Mother 

Earth is so gener- 

ous and kind to her 

children, and the 
big machine in the 
city is so harsh, 
throwing men 
aside in hunger 
and want. When 
we keep our feet on the earth, we grow 
stronger from day to day, like Anteus.”’ 
“What did Anteus do, Jason?”’ 
““Well, Anteus was an ancient Greek, 
very boastful and very cruel, but who 
believed in keeping close to the ground, 
and he was so strong that no one could 
throw him down, until Hercules passed 
that way. Now, Anteus had heard the 
tales of Hercules’ wonderful strength, 
and he straightway challenged him to 
a wrestling match. The two men be- 
gan their test of skill, and Hercules had 
no difficulty in throwing his opponent; 
but he soon discovered that by some 
mysterious law Anteus grew ten times 
stronger every time he lay upon the 
ground; and Hercules realized that if he 
kept on with the contest in this way, 

Anteus would soon be stronger than he 

was.”’ 

‘What a dilemma! What did he do?” 
“So Hercules lifted Anteus off the 
ground and held him aloft, high in the 


aN 


fron 
— 


air, Maintaining 
such a hold upon 
him that the 
giant's strength 
rapidly weakened 
and he died from 
sheer exhaustion.” 
‘And what is 
the moral, Jason?” 
“That we must 
keep our feet on 
the ground, Pe- 
nelope, if we 
would have life. 
The simple way 
of living is the 
secret of content- 
ment. Too much 
prosperity brings 
ostentation and an 
artificial standard. 
When we go up in 
: the air, our 
AR . aaa 
WW / vy | strength vanishes. 
When our people 
wander away from their gardens in 
search of luxury, they lose the better 
things which Mother Earth holds i 
abundance for their happiness.” 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


Coincident with the founding of the 
Carnegie Library in 1895, there was 
organized in Pittsburgh the University 
Extension Society, which had for its 
high purpose a yearly lecture course. 
Modeled after the plan of the University 
Extension Society in England, the move- 
ment spread throughout the United 
States and nowhere did it achieve more 
effective response and success than in 
this city. The motivating object of 
the Society was to present lectures at 
cost by notable men and women, with 
a view to stimulating an interest in 
literature, art, and the sciences and to 
promote an understanding of the im- 
portant problems of the day. 
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These lectures, surrounded by a fine 
cultural atmosphere, were welcomed 
each season enthusiastically and for 
many years supplied a unique intellec- 
tual impetus not to be found elsewhere 
in the city. The Society was headed 
through its long and useful life by a 
distinguished list of Pittsburghers and 
directed by a board whose names are 
familiar throughout the community for 
the advancement of those things which 
give life its highest charm. 

With the progress of adult education 
through many new sources, the need is 
filled more abundantly every year in 
Pittsburgh. Since the initial purpose 
of the University Extension Society has 
thus been accomplished, its board re- 
cently voted to disband the organiza- 
tion. A balance of $3,027.38 remained 
in the treasury of the Society, and this 
sum has now most generously been 
transferred to the Carnegie Institute, 
where it will forward the kindred 
purposes which are promoted here. In 
1936 this sum will be doubled by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
making the ultimate value $6,055.76. 

A check for 
$100 has been 
received from 
Mrs. Earl F. 
(Helen Gillespie) 
Brown, class 
representative 
of the class of 
1925 of the 
Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie 
College. This 
gift is the con- 
tribution of her 
class and is to be applied to the 1946 
endowment fund of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. These loyal 
alumnae have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that in the harvest year of 1946 
their generosity will reap its original 
worth many fold, for in that year the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York will 
add its two dollars for every one raised 
by us. With the addition of compound 
interest the value will be $629.28. 


HeLen GILiespie BROWN 


-alumni body. 


From Tech 
comes further 
encouragement 
in the form of 
Loyalty Bond 
payments to the 
amount. of 
$3,315.25. These 
bonds represent 
an issue of sub- 
scriptions begin- 
ning with $100 
which are pur- 
chased by Car- 
negie Institute of Technology graduates 
in devotion to their institution's cause. 
The present sum was sent in by Walter 


Watrter J. BLENKo 


J. Blenko, president of the Alumni 


Federation Board of Governors, the 
controlling organization of the entire 
In 1946 with the aid of 
the Carnegie Corporation and the 
wonders of compound interest these 
payments have a value of $20,786.62. 
With the appearance of this issue of 
the Magazine, the amount recorded in 
the Garden of Gold passes the $900,000 
mark, with a total of en 518.01. 


THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH 


Thus is the —— of the rich and poor to be 


solved. The laws of accumulation will be left 
free, the laws of distribution free. Individualism 
will continue, but the millionaire will be but a 
trustee for the poor, intrusted for a season with a 

art of the increased wealth of the community, 
Ce administering it for the community far better 
than it could or would have done of itself. The 
best minds will thus have reached a stage in the 
development of the race in which it is clearly 
seen that there is no mode of disposing of surplus 
wealth creditable to thoughtful and earnest men 
into whose hands it flows, save by using it year by 
year for the general good. This day already 
dawns. Men may die without incurring the pity 
of their fellows, still sharers in great business 
enterprises from which their capital cannot be or 
has not been withdrawn, and which is left entirely 
at death for public uses; yet the day is not far 
distant when the man who dies leaving behind 
him millions of available wealth, which was free 
for him to administer during life, will pass away 
““unwept, unhonored, and unsung,"’ no matter to 
what use he leaves the dross which he cannot take 
with him. Of such as these the public verdict 
then must be: ‘‘The man who dies thus rich dies 
disgraced.” 


-ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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KING COAL 


The Third International Conference on Bituminous Coal 


By THomas StockHAM BaKER 
President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[The Carnecie MaGazine is proud to present to its readers this recapitulation of the effective 


results of Dr. Baker's great conference on the subject of coal. 


We say Dr. Baker's conference, for, in 


spite of his generous tributes to his associates, the credit for the Conference as an international institu- 


tion belongs to him. 


He conceived it, organized it, gave it life in the minds of the world’s greatest 


scientists, and assembled the constructive thinking of the world to the elucidation of its problems 
and the use of many new ways for the employment of its power. In devoting his energies so largely to 
this supreme economic subject, Dr. Baker has made a contribution of the highest value and importance 
to the industrial progress of our age, winning a new fame for the Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
making himself a major authority on the subject throughout the world. |] 


A FuLL year of 
hard, painstak- 
ing, detailed 
work followed 
by four days and 
four evenings of 
papers, addres- 
ses, official din- 
ners, discussions 
in public and in 
small groups— 
this describes in 
a phrase the be- 
ginning and the ending of the Third 
International Conference on Bituminous 
Coal. But the phrase is an incomplete 
summary. The beginnings of the Third 
Coal Conference go back more than five 
years to the preparations for the meet- 
ing in 1926, to the second meeting in 
1928. The ending of the Third Confer- 
ence—who can say when it will be? 
Discoveries were announced, processes 
described, ideas enunciated, in the four 
days of November 16 through Novem- 
ber 19, which will be discussed all over 
the world in the next twelve months 
and which will change and accelerate 
the course of science as it deals with 
coal, and may change and aid the coal 
industry itself. 

“The Coal Conference which has 
just closed marks an epoch in coal his- 
tory,’ writes a prominent Pittsburgh 
man of affairs. May the history of coal 
of the future be brighter than its his- 


tory in the past decade! Those who 
organized and carried through the recent 
Conference have done their best to shed 
light — a very dark phase of Ameri- 
can industry. In any case, there is the 
satisfaction of having had the cordial 
cooperation of distinguished scientists 
from fifteen different nations, the en- 
thusiastic participation of thirteen hun- 
dred delegates from America and abroad, 
of the presentation of a program of great 
scientific and economic value, and 
finally, of the most generous considera- 
tion on the part of the technical press 
and the daily newspapers. And now 
we are receiving letters bringing mes- 
sages of appreciation and encourage- 
ment from many quarters, and most 
important of all, the urgent request 
that the ‘‘Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence’’ be printed and put into circula- 
tion as quickly as possible. 

We have also the pleasure of know- 
ing that we of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology need no longer be merely 
““hearers’’ of the word. In the future we 
shall also be “‘doers."’ Words of high 
praise of our own Coal Research Labora- 
tory were spoken by many of the dele- 
gates, and from now on no world scien- 
tific meeting that will deal with coal 
will be complete without a communica- 
tion from our Dr. Lowry and his asso- 
ciates. The laboratory may be re- 
garded as a sequel, might I say as a 
by-product, of our previous Coal Con- 
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ferences. Apparently, the generous- 
minded men who made this research 
organization possible felt that an in- 
stitution which had done much to 
encourage coal research all over the 
world should have a laboratory of its 
own. And now, after only a year's 
existence, it is commended by the most 
competent authorities. 

What was the significance of the Coal 
Conference, first, with respect to the 
economics of the industry; second, with 
respect to science? Naturally, we hesi- 
tated, in planning our program, to 
grapple with the business side of coal. 
We realized that this was a task for 
hard-headed business men rather than 
a small committee of academic men, 
but we realized that our meeting might 
be regarded as unprofitable by the public 
if, in the present tragic condition of the 
industry, a group of scientists and engi- 
neers talked only about the utilization 
of coal while communities of miners 
were starving and mine-owners were 
becoming bankrupt. We did not hope 
to find a solution of the business prob- 
lems of coal—we dared not—but we 
hoped to reveal the circumstances which 


have brought the bituminous coal in- 


dustry to its present state. Fifty 
remedies have been proposed in the 
last twenty years and about half this 
number during 1931! These were care- 
fully analyzed and discussed by one of 
our speakers. The president of the Con- 
ference was asked to appoint a com- 
mittee to receive recommendations for 
the stabilization of the coal industry. 
This committee was appointed and drew 
up a report which discussed six “‘plans,”’ 
which was presented at the final session. 
The chairman was requested to submit 
this statement, with the accompanying 
““plans,’’ to the governors of all the 
coal-producing States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The instructions have been 
carried out and already gratifying 
acknowledgments have been received 
from most of the governors who were 
addressed. 

Nothing can express more completely 
the earnestness of the desire to be help- 


ful to the mine-owners and miners than 
the carefully prepared address of Mr. 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
finance committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation. His was the opening 
speech of the Conference—the keynote 
speech. It was the work of one of 
America’s great men of affairs and has 
been already the occasion for wide- 
spread discussion in the press and among 
coal men—a document of the greatest 
importance in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

In addition to addresses on the eco- 
nomic factors within the industry it- 
self, a group of papers was presented by 
able authorities on the competition of 
coal with other sources of energy. Coal 
is carrying on a losing battle with gas 
and petroleum, so special emphasis 
was laid on the recent rapid extension 
of the use of natural gas and the possible 
displacement of coal by it as domestic 
aa industrial fuel. Estimates of the 
gas reserves placed the time of exhaus- 
tion at at least another generation in 
the future. 

This by no means covers the indus- 
trial features of the Conference because 
almost every paper that was presented 
had economic as well as scientific 
significance. 

The scientific or technical portion of 
the program was the part where we felt 
ourselves more at home. In our previous 
Conferences only this aspect of coal had 
been dealt with. Here are a few of the 
subjects that were treated. The Ger- 
mans have an expression, ‘the ennob- 
ling of coal,’’ the making of it more 
valuable, the getting more out of it. 
This is one of the main objectives of 
coal research, and most of the papers 
had this as their objective, more or less 
definitely. The manufacture of a smoke- 
less domestic fuel by the process known 
as low-temperature carbonization was 
an important topic, though less im- 
portant than three years ago. This 
means the turning of cheap bituminous 
coal into a form of coke that can be sub- 
stituted for expensive anthracite coal. 
In this process of carbonization or 
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coking certain by-products are secured, 
chiefly gas and tar, the latter of which 
is convertible into motor spirits. But 
we already in this country have a 
plethora of petroleum and natural gas. 
So the future of the hundred or more 
systems of low-temperature carboniza- 
tion looks dark, at least in the United 
States. The subject was the occasion 
for a most animated discussion. Some 
maintained that this dream of the soft- 
coal men would never come true. 
Realizable from a technical point of 
view, yes, but never could it be made to 
pay. But this verdict will never be 
accepted as final. The prospect of a 
profitable method of using the very 
low-priced soft coal for purposes now 
fulfilled by anthracite is most alluring 
and will not be abandoned. 

In contrast to low-temperature car- 
bonization is the conventional by-pro- 
duct coking—high-temperature car- 
bonization. A most ie 2 chapter in 
the Conference dealt with this sub- 
ject. The technical men are coming 


nearer and nearer to a philosophy of 
coking, that is to say, an explanation of 
why your coal will coke and mine will 


not, and how, by mixing yours and 
mine, satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained. This subject is of the greatest 
interest to steel-makers and, therefore, 
of particular importance for Pittsburgh. 

On the manufacture of gas from coal 
there were ten times as many papers 
by Europeans as by Americans. Be- 
cause Nature has given us so much gas, 
we are less concerned with gasifying 
our coal. But coal as a source of 
hydrogen for use in the chemical in- 
dustries becomes more important every 
year. At the second Conference a paper 
was presented with the striking title, 
“Coal, Capital, and Hydrogen.”’ The 
development of many industries depends 
upon the securing of cheap hydrogen. 
At this year’s meeting we missed the 
distinguished Dr. Bergius, who had 
been present in 1926 and in 1928. A 
cablegram expressing his regrets and 
felicitations was read at the first session 
and at the same time it was announced 


that the Nobel Prize had been awarded 
to him for his work on hydrogenation. 
This study had been presented first in 
this country at the meeting of 1926. 
Hydrogenation, according to the Bergius 
method, is the process of turning coal 
into petroleum, a process which, under 
present economic conditions, has little 
value in this country as applied to coal, 
but which is being used extensively by 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey in the securing of gasoline from 
mineral oil. 

Much of modern fuel technology is 
concerned with the development of the 
by-products in the coking of coal and 
their utilization in a wide range of 
industries—dye-stuffs, pharmaceuticals, 
fertilizers, plastic materials, tar for 
road-building, lubricating oils, a great 
variety of chemicals. These are but a 
few of the by-products which were con- 
sidered. They are of the highest scien- 
tific and practical interest, but we can- 
not escape the fact that coal is used 
primarily as a fuel, and we found it 
appropriate to discuss recent develop- 
ments in domestic fuel, railway fuel, 
steamship fuel, power-plant fuel. The 
railways are using less coal, steamships 
less, the power plants Icss per unit of 
production. Can anything be done to 
halt this downward trend in coal con- 
sumption? This was one of the major 
themes of the meeting. In fact, the 
most cursory examination of the pro- 
gram showed that one of the chief ob- 
jects of the meeting was to bring to 
the aid of the coal man all the scientific 
reinforcements that can be secured in 
the struggle that he is carrying on with 
petroleum, natural gas, water power, 
and higher efficiencies in the power 
house. At the worst, if the scientists 
are unable to turn the tide, it is to the 
advantage of the mine-owners to know 
what the future has in store for them, 
and one of the achievements of the Con- 
ference was the indicating of the main 
trends of coal consumption. 

We all look forward to the day when 
our cities will be free of smoke and dust, 
and an entire session was given over to 
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the recent developments in the abate- 
ment of these evils. Another session 
dealt with the equally important sub- 
ject of keeping the streams free from the 
wastes that flow from coal mines and 
the pollution that proceeds from coal- 
processing plants. 

With a view to giving as much practi- 
cal aid as possible to the coal man, con- 
siderable time was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of problems of cleaning coal and 
its preparation for coking, gasification, 
pulverized fuel-firing, and for stokers. 

Finally, what is coal? The divergence 
of views of eminent authorities on the 
origin of coal indicates clearly that this 
question is not yet answered. There 
is evidently no agreement on the rdle 
played by bacteria in the formation of 
our most important source of energy, 
nor of the chemical nature of the ma- 
terial from which the coal resulted, 
through the action of unknown forces 
during geological periods. It seems a 
pity to end this hurried and superficial 
resumé with a confession of ignorance 
—a confession that we are still in the 
dark as to the exact nature and origin 
of the substance which was the occasion 


for a world congress of great scientific 
and practical importance. But nothing 


could show more clearly the need of 
further study and still more study 
than this revelation that the origin and 
exact nature of coal is still a mystery. 

Our Coal Conference program creates 
a sort of synthesis of the results of the 
research laboratories of nearly a score of 
different countries. It arouses the in- 
terest of men from a score of different 
industries. England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Rumania, and many other 
countries send their contributions. Mine 
owners, chemists, steel-manufacturers, 
gas experts, railway men, steamship 
men, engineers, representatives from a 
dozen other industries listen to the 
papers and take part in the discussions. 
Why this widespread interest in coal? 
Because in every country it is an eco- 
nomic problem, because it is of the 
highest scientific interest, because it is 
a primary element in the life and work 


of every human being in every civilized 
country. 

I can only refer to the social aspects of 
the Conference. A dinner was given on 
Monday evening in honor of Mr. 
Taylor, Governor Ritchie, and the dis- 
tinguished members of our advisory 
board, which was attended by all the 
foreign delegates, the participants in 
the program, a number of prominent 
men of affairs of Pittsburgh, and the 
committee of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, which had done the ardu- 
ous work of organizing the Congress. 
On Wednesday there was a subscription 
dinner, at which there were nearly four 
hundred persons present. Brilliant 
speeches and great enthusiasm marked 
both occasions. 

The Coal Conference is over, but our 
work will not be complete until the 
Proceedings are published—a record 
of all the ee and discussions, two 
volumes of about nine hundred pages 
each, with a great number of draw- 
ings and other illustrations, maps, 
tables, and the like. These books be- 
come standard reference books on fuel 
technology. They show the magnitude 
of our task and suggest the impossibility 
of describing what was accomplished 
in the short space at my disposal. 


THE HORROR OF WAR 


Remembering that it has taken all these cen- 
turies even to chain, not to speak of taming, that 
beast in us; remembering the agonies of human 
history for which it has been responsible; remem- 
bering, too, how ever ready it is to snap the all 
too slight chain of civilization: surely his is an 
evil service to humanity who shall in any way help 
to set loose again so terrible a monster as human 
cruelty. And that is what it means to glorify 
war. 

Who, knowing what war is . . . shall deliber- 
ately glorify war, horrible always, but ten times 
more horrible today, however brilliantly, humor- 
ously, persuasively he does it, is an enemy of 
society; and the more brilliantly he does it, the 
greater is his crime. 

—Ricuarp Le GALLieNNE 

What has wrecked half the democracies of 
Europe and what menaces our own today is the 
power of the organized few to impose their will 
on the mass. 

—Ricuarp WasHBuRN CHILD 
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HISTORICAL BOOKS 


STABLISHED eighteen months ago, the 
Library's Art Division has so com- 
pletely outgrown its original quarters 
that it has just been moved to a much 
larger room adjoining the former one. 
Seating capacity in the new room has 
been increased to twenty-eight and the 
shelf space is greatly enlarged. 

The Pennsylvania collection has been 
moved to the former Art Room, and the 
old Pennsylvania Room now houses the 
reference collection on American his- 
tory, especially that relating to the 
Colonial period. Research in Penn- 
sylvania history leads inevitably into 
the history of the other Colonies, so 
that the housing of these two collec- 
tions in adjoining rooms will be a great 
convenience to students. 

Opening of the new Art Room brings 
into active use the last of the Library's 
reserve space. The Art, Pennsylvania, 
and American History rooms, together 
with the study rooms of Carnegie Li- 
brary School, fill all of the old art 
gallery as it existed in the original 
building. 


A VOICE FROM BELGIUM 


AX the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums which was 
held at the Carnegie Institute last May 
one of the most distinguished visitors 


was Dr. Jean Capart, conservator-in- 
chief of the Royal Museums of Art and 
History in Brussels, noted throughout 
the world as an expert and an authority 
on the language and customs of ancient 
Egypt. We are pleased to print this 
statement of Dr. Capart’s impressions 
of his visit to Pittsburgh. 

“Before I left New York I told you 
that I had a strong desire to send you 
a short report on the subject of my trip 
to Pittsburgh, which I was enabled to 
make thanks to the help of the Com- 
mission for the Relief of the Belgium 
Educational Foundation, a philan- 
thropic agency established during the 
War by Americans for physical relief 


work and now carried on under the 
same auspices for the furtherance of 
educational purposes in Belgium. 

‘The principal object of my trip to 
Pittsburgh was to attend the annual 
convention of the American Association 
of Museums. I followed the work of 
the convention with the greatest at- 
tention, and I obtained certain well- 
defined impressions from the confer- 
ences at which I was present. The 
American museums, as a result of the 
principles under which they were 
created and developed, endeavor first 
and foremost to play the part of an 
educating force for the benefit of the 
community. As a result, we see them 
increasing their efforts to attract the 
general public into the museums and to 
make use of their collections in order to 
help education inevery possible way. 

‘According to the plan which I am 
endeavoring to put into effect at Brus- 
sels, museums should be before every- 
thing else a grouping of research 
stitutions in the different specialties 
among which the objects on exhibition 
in the different departments are dis- 
tributed. Each of these institutions 
has a library and archives which serve 
for the studies of a personnel of uni- 
versity character. It is this technical 
activity with its aim to increase the 
progress of science which the educa- 
tional services should make visible 
outside the museum. 

‘I took occasion during my sojourn 
at Pittsburgh to study very carefully 
the functioning of the Carnegie Li- 
brary. I cannot tell you how much im- 
pressed I was with the results obtained, 
which are the more striking if one com- 
pares the use made of the libraries by the 
population of Pittsburgh with the re- 
strained use of our public libraries. 

“I do not want to insist on this point 
which falls in large measure outside 
my field but I believe that I am not mis- 
taken in saying that there are two points 
of view which appear: in Europe the 
library is the place where one keeps 
books; in America a place where one 
uses books.” 
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TRAILS OF A FOSSIL-HUNTER 


By Carro.tt LANE FENTON 


[Dr. Fenton, until recently professor of invertebrate paleontology at the University of Buffalo, 
has early in life won his laurels in the paleontological world for his able research on the Devonian of 
Iowa, the geological strata of the Rockies, and such problems as evolution, adaptation, and the like. 
In his work he enjoys the effective assistance of his wife, who is also a distinguished scientist and has 


to her credit a number of papers. Many im 


rtant paleontological works have been published by Dr. 


and Mrs, Fenton jointly, who have collected in different parts of Canada and the United States, several 
times on errands for the Carnegie Museum. At present they are devoting a year to study and writing, the 
primary object of which is the colossal task of cataloguing all the Devonian corals of this continent.] 


A rossiu is either 
the remains or 
trace of an ani- 
mal or plant 
which lived dur- 
ing the earth’s 
geologic past and 
was buried in its 
rock. It may be 


a petrified shell 
or skeleton; it 
may be a frozen 
mammoth; or it 
may be only an impression or footprint 
in a slab of stone. In any case, it tells 
a story of life in forgotten ages—a story 


quite as interesting, quite as important, 
as that recorded on any tablet from 
Babylon, or in any mildewed medieval 
manuscript. 

It is to recover this story, now buried 
in stone, that museums and universities 
send out collectors and expeditions 
whose sole duty is fossil-hunting. In 
Pittsburgh one thinks of expeditions 
such as the one which secured the 
skeleton of the mighty Diplodocus, or 


others which brought back the bones - 


of the remarkable mammals which are 
mounted in a nearby room. Such 
specimens cannot be secured by one man, 
either on foot or in a Ford; the expedi- 
tions which collect them require care- 
ful planning, adequate equipment, and 
much time. 

But not all fossil-hunting is so difh- 
cult, nor does it require trips into re- 
mote and arid lands. In Cincinnati, for 
instance, we used to pick up fossils 
beside paved streets and on the uni- 


versity campus, while some of our 
finest collecting has been done on an 
everyday country roadside. Not long 
ago an assistant in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum found an important deposit of 
fossil insects in Schenley Park, and in 
Chicago’s outskirts one collects fossil 
corals and snails in quarries whose 
crushers are breaking the stone for the 
foundations of skyscrapers. No, we 
fossil-hunters do not always have to go 
into the far places of the earth to find 
things that are old and strange. 
Indeed, the older the fossils are, the 
greater is the probability that they lie 
in spots which anyone can reach. For 


MRS. FENTON ON TRAIL TO BURGESS PASS 
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nearly six years Mrs. Fenton and I— 
our family is strictly a partnership of 
fossil-hunters—have collected speci- 
mens in the United States and Canada 
and have sent them to the Carnegie 
Museum. The youngest of those fossils 
is at least thirty million years old— 
most of them are three hundred million. 
Unless our methods of estimating geo- 
logic age are astonishingly wrong, 
some even pass the billion-year mark. 
Yet not once have we gone on a real 
expedition into wild or desert country, 
and not once have we taken a trail 
which any tourist might not follow. 

Let us visit one of these accessible 
fossil beds in lowa and see what we 
may discover. We collected from it in 
1925 for the Carnegie Museum, though 
not for the first time. In fact, my 
original visit was made years before, 
when as a boy of fourteen I really began 
to gather fossils. 

Were we in need of directions, we 
should pause at a farmhouse and ask 
the way to Hackberry Grove, or per- 
haps to the Clay Banks. The latter 
name is the better known, for the grove 
of hackberry trees which once marked 
the spot has dwindled to a scant half 
dozen, while the bank of clay and shale 
which rises above them can be seen for 
miles across the rolling prairie. North- 
ern Iowa has rather few hills, and one 


that rises seventy-five feet 
above the creek at its 
foot is bound to be 
noticed. 

The soft shales from 
which the cliff has been 
cut were laid down as 
mud upon the bottom of 
a shallow sea which 
stretched from Iowa 
northward to the Arctic 
Ocean, at a time which 
we may estimate as three 
hundred million years 
ago. In those muds the 
remains of animals were 
buried, eventually to be 
turned to stone. Thus 
they lay while ages passed 

until the sea bottom became jand. and 
rains and stream wear exposed the 
shales and their treasure of fossils. All 
we had to do was to pick the speci- 
mens up, label them, and send them 
to ieee: 

Not all collecting, of course, is quite 
so easy. Not many miles from the 
Clay Bank, with its population of 
sheils, corals, and other marine crea- 
tures, are some quarries in hard lime- 
stone, from which we were determined 
to secure the remains of creatures called 
stromatoporoids, which probably were 
sponges. Determination was needed; 
for only by using hammers, chisels, and 
even crowbars, could we get what we 
wanted—until one day Mrs. Fenton 
found that an obliging quarry foreman 
had blasted away several thousand tons 
of rock, each block of which was 
crowded with our problematical fossils. 

Yet his kindness only increased our 
problems. We had agreed not merely 
to collect fossils for the Museum but 
to identify them, so that the material 
could be properly put into the collec- 
tions on its arrival in Pittsburgh. But 
the stromatoporoids could not be 
identified in the field, since most of them 
belong to types or species which never 
have been studied or described in print. 
They have been known for more than a 
century: two students, one an English- 
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man and the other a Canadian, have 
written large books about them—and 
still no one has gone far enough to tell 
whether they are related to sponges or 
to corals, or to describe even a tenth of 
their abundant species. The collections 
which we made in 1925 will do much 
to settle these problems, but all we 
could do in the field was to pack the 
specimens carefully and send them to 
the Museum. 

In the summer of 1930 our trails led 
through the most frequented part of 
the Canadian Rockies, from Banff on 
the east to Golden on the west, and all 
new to us. The visitor to the Rockies 
will see fossils in the little museum at 
Banff, but he does not meet them beside 
the trail until he reaches Lake Louise. 
There, at the foot of mountains built 
from rocks of Cambrian age—the oldest 
geologic period in which fossils are 
really abundant—he will note hundreds 
of round pits in some of the slabs of 
sandstone. Looking more closely, he 
finds that the pits are merely the tops 
of round columns of sand, a bit smaller 
than a pencil, which extend down into 
the rock. These columns are filled holes 
made by marine worms which burrowed 
into the rock when it was soft wet 
sand upon a seashore. In those vertical 
burrows the worms lived, just as worms 
live in similar burrows today. When 
they died, sand filtered into the holes 
but, being of a contrast- 
ing color, did not obscure 
them. Such structures 
are fossils, and show why 
the word “‘trace’’ is put 
into the definition with 
which I began. 

Not far from Lake 
Louise, yet west of the 
continental divide, we 
found other sandstones 
which tell a still more 
interesting story. They 
lie on the shore of Ross 
Lake, which occupies a 
basin where a glacier once 
began, and they are some- 


sandstones near the shore of Lake 
Louise. Their surfaces bear ripples 
which show where waves washed above 
the sand of the shallow sea, and some 
layers contain the burrows of worms. 

More striking, however, is a series of 
grooves which crisscross upon the 
rippled layers. Each groove is bordered 
by two ridges of sand: ridges such as a 
snail makes when it crawls about be- 
tween tides. We had made movies and 
still-photographs of periwinkles crawl- 
ing about the shore of Puget Sound 
only a few weeks before encountering 
the fossil trails at Ross Lake; and 
though no snail shells have been found, 
we are sure that the trails were made by 
snails. Traces may not distinguish 
genera or species, but they sometimes 
tell more on habits than do actual 
remains. 

Our real objective, however, was the 
famous Burgess Shale Quarry, where 
the world’s finest fossils of small marine 
animals have been found. The locality 
was discovered in 1909 by Dr. C. D. 
Walcott, late secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, when he dismounted 
to knock a stone from the path. Hit- 
ting it with his geologic hammer, named 
Jonah, he broke off some pieces—and 
on the freshly exposed aaa found 


the remains of creatures entirely un- 
familiar to him. Careful search located 
the ledge from which the rock had been 


what younger than the QUARRY, DARK SPOT ON MOUNTAIN, 1,000 FEET ABOVE CAMP 
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broken, and in which more fossils were 
to be found. Camp was made ard a 
quarry opened, and for years Dr. 
Walcott visited the quarry each summer, 
gathering the great collections now 
housed in the United States National 
Museum. 

We first walked to the quarry from 
Emerald Lake. We expected to find 
little, since it had lain untouched for 
years, but in a few hours gathered more 

cimens than we could carry away. 

they were good ones, too; and if those 
of you who collect paintings, or china, 
or furniture, want to know how we 
felt, imagine yourselves finding an El 
Greco, a set of Wedgwood, or an early 
American highboy, where you had 
expected at best a few small fragments. 
Even so, I doubt that you will quite 
duplicate the event: one does not find 
highboys or El Grecos upon the crest 
of the most magnificent pass in the 
Canadian Rockies. The old masters of 
paleontology may be less attractive 
than a Titian or a Rembrandt, but they 
sometimes have settings unrivaled by 
the finest art museum. 


We soon saw that we could do justice 
to the quarry only by camping near it, 


and working steadily. Before doing 
that we swung into Yoho Valley to 
look at glaciers, and there met Mrs. 
Walcott, a skilled camper and climber, 
who had worked with Dr. Walcott 
when the quarry was at its best. For 
several days we listened to her stories 
of early days in the Rockies, tramped 
about the valley, and photographed a 
handsome moose who refused to be 
frightened away by any camera. Then 
one morning we packed our tent, outfit, 
and food upon one pack horse, which 
a guide promised to lead to the ap- 
pe camp ground, and set out on 
ot for Burgess Pass. 

The following four days were filled 
with the routine of collecting—a rou- 
tine complicated by an unbelievable 
number of mosquitoes and impudent 
-ground squirrels who stole re even 
while we were eating. On one of the 
days Mrs. Walcott visited us, adding 


her collections to those which will 
come to the Carnegie Museum. Each 
night our fossils were carried down to 
camp and wrapped—and on the last 
night rain fell. 

Rain means various things, in various 
places, and under various circumstances. 
With a large tent and a good stove 
neither rain nor snow bothers us. But 
our tent was a small one, whose total 
weight was less than five pounds. By 
the time we had put into it our remain- 
ing groceries, plus our entire collections 
of fossils, there was little room for 
the collectors. 

The next morning the sun appeared, 
and with it a herd of mountain goats 
which our hammering had not quite 
frightened away from their favorite 
range. We finished packing, watched 
the goats, and prepared lunch when we 
saw the guide’s orange and purple 
bandanna appear on the trail leading 
up from Summit Pass. He was a re- 
liable guide, quite unlike one whom 
we once employed in Glacier National 
Park to take our duffle to a place called 
Hole-in-the-Wall. We marked the spot 
on a map, and started him on the trail 
in the naive belief that because he was a 
guide he would reach his destination. 
Reaching a pass from which one could 
see the trail for miles ahead, we found 
our guide wandering about in brush to 
which no trail led, and from which 
none emerged. Since that experience 
we keep guides behind us, and pause 
occasionally to be sure that they aren't 
lost. 

But Arnold wasn’t lost, and he knew 
so much about the ways of delicate 
fossils that we permitted him to make 
up our packs. We left him with his 
horses and went on to the pass for 
some last photographs which, un- 
fortunately, were aa by haze. From 
the crest which separates Mount Field 
and Mount Burgess, our trail led down 
into the Kicking Horse Valley and 
eastward to Banff, where we had 
entered the Rockies, and where we must 
do further work before leaving them 
for the West. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
A Review of Arthur Wing Pinero’s ‘‘Trelawny of the ‘Wells’”’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


WueEn ‘Trelawny 
of the ‘Wells’ ”’ 
first appeared 
long ago in 1898, 
I have no doubt 
that most of Sir 
Arthur (then 
plain Mr.) Pin- 
ero’s numerous 
admirers looked 
upon it as a 
slight thing, a 
mere trifle, care- 
lessly tossed off between his labors on 
such profound sociological studies as 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ and her 
equally erring sister, “The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith.”’ 

But, even then, there were some 
critics who suspected that Pinero’s 
real talent lay in the creation of comic 
characters, and were aware of the 
essential staginess and unreality of his 
tragic plays. Bernard Shaw was one 
of the most outspoken of these critics. 
Time has certainly proved them right. 
A fairly recent revival by Ethel Barry- 
more, a talented and popular actress, 
of ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ re- 
vealed the play as no newer and no 
truer and far less entertaining than the 
admittedly theatrical “‘Lady of the 
Camellias,’ which the critics of the 
nineties so thoroughly despised. Mrs. 
Tanqueray seemed to cry aaa for the 
balloon sleeves and the frou-frou of 
silken petticoats beloved of the period, 
and the only characters which might 
conceivably have been contemporary 
were the frankly comic ones—the ex- 
actress and her bibulous husband, who 
“didn’t exactly throw things about— 
just took them up and dropped them." 

“Trelawny’’ has the advantage, of 


course, of being written in the first 
place as a period play. The action is 
supposed to take place in the early 
sixties. It is true that the little thin 
stream of a plot—the loves of Rose 
Trelawny and her Arthur, the grand- 
parental objections thereto, and the 
quite incredible manner in which the 
latter are overcome—is weak and senti- 
mental enough for any period. But the 
atmosphere with which Pinero sur- 
rounds his hero and heroine, the per- 


sonnel of the company of the Bagnigge- 


Wells Theater is richly imagined and, 
in spite of exaggeration, true to life— 
the life of the stage. 

Before his extremely successful career 
as a dramatist, Pinero was a moderately 
successful actor. Much of the material 
which he uses so happily in ““Trelawny 
of the ‘Wells’ ’’ must have been gath- 
ered from his experiences at the Thea- 
ter Royal in Edinburgh, the Globe 
Theater in London, and even from the 
august Lyceum Theater, where he acted 
for five years with Henry Irving. 

The leading man, Ferdinand Gadd; 
the soubrette, Avonia Bunn; Mrs. 
Telfer (Miss Violet Sylvester), who has 
played ‘fourteen or fifteen queens and, 
as parts, they are not worth a tinker’s 
oath,’’ Colpoys, the comic—''yes, 
Augustus Colpoys, you are extremely 
humorous off—on the stage you are 
enough to make a cat weep!” All 
these, if they are not actual individual 
portraits are, at least, cunningly con- 
trived composite ones. 

Pinero drew the character of Tom 
Wrench, the unproduced dramatist who 
makes a living as ‘‘general utility” 
at the Bagnigge-Wells Theater, and 
plays such réles as “‘part of a dragon— 
and which part?’ from Tom Robert- 
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son whose “‘realistic’’ plays revolu- 
tionized the stage sometime in the 
sixties, and seemed to his contem- 
poraries no less than a transcript of life 
itself. They were compared with the 

‘*Pedlar of Marseilles,’’ or ‘“The Spectre 
of St. Ives’’; but the final speech from 
his masterpiece, “‘Caste,’’ is: “‘Come 
and sing me that air which used to ring 
in my ears, night after night as I lay 
captive in the cave—you know.”’ Pin- 
ero’s own serious plays often seem al- 
most as stilted as that now. Who 
knows? Perhaps Eugene O'Neill's will 
seem equally . removed from actual 
speech in twenty years’ time. Realism, 
like everything else, is relative. 

The nontheatrical characters are not 
so successful. Sir William Gower and 
the members of his household—especi- 
ally the members of his household—are 
more difficult to believe in, and danger- 
ously approach farce. One would hate, 
however, to lose Sir William's com- 
mendation of Shakespeare (Or is it of 
Shakespearean acting?)—'*’When I saw 
Kean as Richard III he reminded me of 
no member of my family.” 


Apart from the excellence of the 
comedy in ‘Trelawny of the ‘Wells’, ’ 
it is easy to see why Mr. Wallace, who 


is responsible for this 


production, 
decided to revive this piece. 


It contains 


SCENE FROM ‘‘TRELAWNY OF THE ‘WELLS’ ”’ 


no less than eighteen good acting parts, 
most of them excellent characteriza- 
tions, instead of the usual six or eight. 
Most of the time the stage is densely 
populated, and there are all sorts of op- 
portunities for ensemble playing. Every 
one has his chance. 

The play, however, is not an easy 
one for students. The characters are 
mostly drawn from a very special milieu 
and one with which the actor-student 
is unlikely to be familiar. Mr. Wallace's 
wide acquaintance with the theater 
and actors was happily at hand to 
supplement this lack of experience in 
the actors, and some of the individual 
performances were excellent. 

Among the Thespians—I feel sure 
they thought of themselves as Thespians 
—Avonia Bunn, Gadd, and co 
were played with spirit and a sense of 
humor. Trelawny herself was acted 
with sweetness, and looked charming 
in the graceful dress of the sixties, and 
one could scarcely ask for a more ex- 
plosive and truculent old gentleman 
than Sir William. 

The acting on the opening night was 
inclined to be strident and overempha- 
sized, but improved steadily on the 
subsequent performances, and Pinero’s 
deft comedy seemed to provoke as much 
laughter in 1931 as it did in 1898. 


—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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DIPLOMACY AND MANCHURIA 


_ first real test of the efficacy of the 
League of Nations to influence the 
suppression of war feeling has come 
with the Japanese incident in Man- 
churia. The League has done some fine 
work heretofore in quieting the bel- 
ligerent tendencies of people in the 
Balkan states and also in South America; 
but now it comes face to face with a 
quarrel of the first order of importance, 
which challenges the very existence 
of the League itself. 

The episode has already shown the 
League’s strength as well as its weak- 
ness. As long as it exercised its in- 
fluence to organize the public opinion 
of the world in favor of a negotiation for 
a peaceful settlement between Japan 
and China, it was magnificent as an 
embodiment of moral power. But 
when, as at one moment it clearly set 
out to do, it proposed to use the military 
forces of the world to impose its will 
on Japan, it immediately revealed a 
fatal defect in its own constitution 
whereby a small group of its members 
might implement its decrees against 
Japan and bring on another world war. 

t was clearly this provision for the 
exercise of armed intervention which 
caused the American people to refuse to 
go into President Wilson’s League of 
Nations. So long as the League will 
treat itself as a council of ambassadors 
Sitting together to give advice and 
smooth the way to peace, so long will it 
hold a strong influence among men and 


nations. But whenever it shakes its 
fist or rattles its sword in an inter- 
national quarrel, it is going to produce 
mischief, and nothing but mischief. 
We look upon Japan's expedition into 
Manchuria with a good deal of sympa- 
thy. Manchuria is not, in the first 
place, an integral part of China. Its 
people are a race apart from the indi- 
genous Chinese; and by their invasion 
of China the Manchu barbarians con- 
quered a habitation of men who had 
kept the peace for five thousand years. 
But aside from all that, Japan holds 
certain incontestable treaty rights in 
Manchuria, among them the right to 
own and operate a railroad, and the 
right of unrestricted commerce; and 
when the Chinese people, already ex- 
cited and mentally disturbed by war 
among themselves, destroyed the rail- 
road and boycotted commerce, Japan 
was fully justified in going in with her 
troops and maintaining her contractual 
rights by force. That is exactly what 
England has done in every incident of 
that kind; and that, moreover, is ex- 
actly what we have done under similar 
circumstances in every part of the globe. 
With this traditional practice of 
nations before us it is regrettable that 
our State Department has gone so far 
beyond the proffer of ambassadorial ad- 
vice to Japan as to excite the people of 
that country to a point where a friend- 
ship, which ought to be unbreakable, 
has been sorely strained to the danger 
point. Mr. Root or Mr. Hughes would 
never have been capable of the ego- 
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tistical asseverations and glaring indis- 
cretions which have marked this epi- 
sode. China has not had clean hands 
in her appeal to the League of Nations, 
and there is nothing in the situation 
which justifies American indignation 
in any degree whatever. Let us kee 
out of it. When Japan is through wit 
her armed protest, we shall doubtless 
find a new Manchuria where life is safe, 
where property is protected, and where 
commerce thrives as never before. 


IS MAHATMA GANDHI WRONG? 


M* Ganpui is perhaps one of the 
most picturesque figures in the 
present-day world. Sitting in poverty, 
nakedness, and silence, he has been able 
to move not only the people of India 
but the responsible statesmen of the 
British Empire by his plea for what he 
calls liberty and justice. 

But is he working from a right basis? 
India has a population of mixed races 
and religions, which if left to itself and 
without the strong hand of England 
would fall into slaughter and civil war. 


The great principle of modern de- 
mocracy, established in the American 
Declaration of Independence, that all 
men are created equal has never had 
recognition in India, where, on the 
contrary, millions of human beings sit 
in the ashes of sorrow as Untouchables 


among their fellow creatures. The 
hereditary rulers of that land exact 
annual revenues from the meager in- 
comes of their subjects, in some cases 
amounting to $25,000,000 a year, which 
are spent with an ostentation appalling 
to the imagination when contrasted 
with the abject poverty which results 
from their harsh confiscation. 

The Window recently met an Indian 
doctor of philosophy in pleasant con- 
versation, in the course of which the 
doctor made the statement that India 
was the most democratic country in the 
world. And then this colloquy ensued: 
Tue Winpvow: That is most interesting. 
But have you not a vast body of your 
people known as Untouchables? 


Tue Doctor: [Red and conscious}: Yes 
—we have some. 

Tue Winpow: Now, let us imagine for 
a moment that there was in that horde 
of twenty or thirty million helpless 
Untouchables one prophetic soul—one 
degraded wretch— just one—who has 
suddenly, as by a Heavenly vision, seen 
the way to equality, prosperity, and 
liberty for his race. Would you listen 
to him and follow his leadership? 
Tue Docror: Oh, no! That would be 
impossible. He would be treated with 
scorn and contempt. 

Tue Winpow: Then you can scarcely 
hold to the claim which you have made; 
for in my country we once found an 
inspired man who was born and raised 
in deep poverty—in India you would, 
perhaps, have called him an Untouch- 
able—and yet he became the leader of 
the American people, was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and struck 
the shackles of slavery from 12,000,000 
human beings—who up to that time 
were our own Untouchables. 

Tue Doctor: We have not yet reached 
that point in India. No, we could not 
do that. 

It was an illuminating argument— 
illuminating, we mean, to The Window; 
and it led us to think that Mr. Gandhi 
would do more for the liberation and 
advancement of his people if he would 
continue to look to England to protect 
life and property and preserve order in 
his country, and in the meantime devote 
his spiritual influence toward the 
achievement of a real democracy for 
India, in which the native princes 
would be required to reduce their mone- 
tary exactions and become responsible 
to their people, and in which the basest 
Untouchable would be elevated in the 
social scale to a political equality with 
the highest in the land. But what Mr. 
Gandhi is doing now is to start a revolu- 
tion from the wrong end, which will 
require him to wade through the blood 
of his own people to a goal where 
the strong and the mighty shall con- 
tinue to oppress the poor, and the shield 
of England will be taken away. 
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FREE LECTURES 


Lecrure Hay 
DEcEMBER 

17—‘The Cities of the Old Mayan Empire,"’ by 
Sylvanus G. Morley, leader of the Mayan 
excavations in Yucatan. 8:15 P.M. 

20—‘‘Portugal—the Place Where Nobody 
Goes,” by Lawton Mackall, traveler. 
2:15 P.M. 

27—‘A Trip across the Andes and down the 
Amazon,"’ by J. D. Simpson, South 
American explorer. 2:15 p.m. 


JANUARY 


3—‘‘In Quest of Gorillas,’’ by H. C. Raven, 
explorer and mammalogist, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 2:15 p.m. 

10—‘Red Majesty—Indians of Brazil,’ by 
Harold Noice, arctic and tropical ex- 
plorer. 2:15 p.m. 

17—''From Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope,”’ 
by Capt. Carl von Hoffman, ethnologist. 
2:15 P.M. 


SaturDay JUVENILE Movine Pictures 


2:15 P.M. 
DecEMBER 


19—*‘Bananas in Jamaica,”’ *‘The Beaver,’ and 
second two reels of *‘Rumpelstiltskin."’ 


January 
2—‘‘Time,’’ and *‘The Beckoning Tropics.”’ 
9—‘Harvest of Maple Sugar,’’ “‘Around the 
World with the Milkman,’’ and ‘Where 
Winter Sport is King.” 
16—'‘Salmon-angling on the Restigouche,”’ 
‘Banana Land” and scenic reels. 


RADIO TALKS 


[Broadcast over WCAE on Monday evenings at 7:15 
under the auspices of the Educational Section of the 


Carnegie Museum. The programs are part of a new 
series, ‘We Learn to Live,”’ given by the science staffs 
of the University of Pittsburgh, the City Health De- 
partment, and the Museum. | 


DECEMBER 
21—‘‘Typhoid,"’ by Dr. C. B. Maits, director of 
Public Health. 
28—‘‘What the Future of Medicine Holds for 
the World,’’ by Dr. Maits. 
JANUARY 
4— ‘Animals That Like to Live with Us,”’ by 
B. R. Speicher, University Department of 
Zoology. 
1l—*‘Some Animals That Like to Sleep with 
Us—Bed Bugs,"’ by Mr. Speicher. 


18—‘‘Some Animals That Like to Live with 
Us—Lice,"’ by Mr. Speicher. 
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